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Roger Payne, the greatest of English binders, was rarely sober—in fact he led a life of drunken 
poverty, disease, and disillusionment. One would suppose that his dissolute conduct and squalid 
appearance were hardly conducive to the finest work. However, under these conditions he executed 
some of the very finest specimens of binding this country has ever seen. His work was so superior 
as to have no rivals and to command the admiration of the most fastidious. Perhaps the secret 
of this erratic genius, whose covers are the epitome of eighteenth century elegance and taste, is 
captured in his own simple statement—‘I wished to do the best for the work’. 


TODAY binders of taste, who ‘wish to do the best for the work’, choose Linson—available in a 
wide range of colours that includes those that Payne so loved. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE SEASON FOR CONFERENCES 

The Conference season will shortly be 
upon us. No sooner have librarians returned 
from their holidays than they will be packing 
their bags again, either for Edinburgh, 
London, Hastings or Denmark. If they are 
Scotland-bound, it will be the I.F.L.A. 
Conference that will be attracting them. 
Those coming to London will be concerned 
with the F.I.D. Conference to be held from 
6 to 16 of September. This is rapidly 
followed by the Library Association’s own 
conference at Hastings in the third week of 
September, and then some librarians will 
be on their way to Denmark for the Anglo- 
Scandinavian meetings. Truly a gaggle of 
conferences all of a piece, but this happens to 
be an exceptional year. Not always do we 
have the pleasure of welcoming the I.F.L.A. 
and F.I.D. Conferences to this country, but 
we are delighted to have them and wish all 
delegates a happy and successful time. As 
for the Anglo-Scandinavian Conference, that 
only takes place every four or five years, and 
this year it is the turn of Denmark to be the 
host country. We can be sure that our 
Danish colleagues will be excellent hosts, 
both during the meetings and for the library 
study tour that follows them. 

* * * 


A New Look For THE L.a. 

Those attending the Library Association 
Conference at Hastings will themselves be 
deciding whether or not the L.A. is to 
continue in its present form, for the reorganis- 
ation proposals, already well publicised, will 
come up for ratification at the Annual 
General Meeting. Present indications seem 
to show that the proposals will be accepted, 
and this in itself will make the Hastings 
Conference memorable, for it will then be 
the last L.A. Conference to be held in its 
present form. For the future there will be a 
two-day annual conference for personal 
members, and a Public Libraries Conference, 
as well as the usual shorter conferences held 
by branches and sections. If things go as 
planned, the two-day conference will be 
held in London next May, while the Public 
Libraries Conference will go to Llandudno 
in September 1962. 

But this is in the future as yet. What of 
Hastings next month ? It looks like being a 
conference of a fairly traditional kind, but 


we can be assured that under the presidency 
of Sir Charles Snow it will be conducted in a 
lively and interesting manner. Particularly 
we look forward to his presidential address : 
such an eminent writer who is also a lover 
and user of libraries will undoubtedly give 
us something of lasting value. In all his 
writings Sir Charles has displayed such an 
awareness of the contemporary scene that 
we can look forward to some pungent and 
probing comments on the present-day 
position and future commitments of libraries. 
We do so look forward with the keenest 
pleasure and anticipation. 

* * * 

There looks like being a full house at the 
County Libraries Section Meeting on Tues- 
day afternoon, when Mr. K. J. Lace, the 
County Librarian of Essex, will present a 
paper with the intriguing title of ‘Dear 
Sir David . . . a tract for the times’’. It 
sounds as though this will be a sort of open 
letter to the Minister of Education on the 
subject of the proposed new Public Libraries 
Bill, and Mr. Lace, who has proved himself 
such an energetic and progressive librarian 
of his county, can be relied upon to be 
equally energetic and progressive in his paper. 
This session will surely attract not only 
county librarians but all those who are 
vitally concerned with the legislation now in 
embryo. And who isn’t? 

Later on Tuesday afternoon the Youth 
Libraries Section have their session to be 
addressed by Miss Rumer Godden on 
“Writing for Children’. A good choice, 
both author and subject, and this inside 
glimpse of the work of a children’s author 
will be eagerly awaited by children’s 
librarians and many others. Earlier in the 
day, children’s literature will have been high- 
lighted during the morning session when the 
presentations of the Carnegie and Kate 
Greenway Medals are made to Dr. I. W. 
Cornwall and Mr. Gerald Rose respectively. 

Wednesday will be almost entirely devoted 
to domestic matters, for in the morning 
Mr. Hugh Barry will introduce a general 
discussion of the Association’s reorganisation 
proposals, which will be up for ratification 
during the afternoon’s Annual General 
Meeting. Following this the A.A.L. session 
will be held, and the section’s speaker this 
year will be Mr. W. H. S. Ashmore, of the 
Sheffield Public Libraries, who will address 
Conference on Book Selection Team”’, 
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Other speakers during the Conference will 
be Viscount Caldicote, director of English 
Electric Ltd., who will give an industrialist’s 
view of library and information services, and 
Mr. Bernard Williams, who will discuss the 
ever-thorny topic of “Censorship and 
Reading’. The Annual Lecture this year 
will be given on the Thursday afternoon by 
Dr. F. Lincoln Ralphs, who takes for his 
theme “The Fourth R”’. 

* * * 
Work FOR SPECIALISTS 

Compared with the Library Association 
Conference, which will attract its usual 
twelve or thirteen hundred delegates, the 
F.I.D. Conference in London, its 27th, will 
be a select affair in which much of the 
specialist work will be done in committees. 
Among the general topics to be discussed are 
classification, document reproduction, mech- 
anised storage and retrieval, and linguistic 
problems, but the open sessions, those open 
to all participants, will be chiefly concerned 
with documentation and information. <A 
full programme of social events has been 
arranged, including receptions, excursions 
and visits to libraries and theatres. British 
librarians will give a very cordial welcome to 
overseas delegates, and will look forward 
with keen interest to the printed record of 
the conference when it appears. 

* * * 


SCANDINAVIAN ROUNDABOUT 

The Anglo-Scandinavian Conference will 
be held at Hindsgavl Castle in Funen, 
Denmark, from 27 to 30 September, under 


the chairmanship of E. Allerslev Jensen, 


director of the Danish State Library Office. 
Five papers will be presented and discussed 
and the speaker from Britain will be Mr. A, J. 
Wells, general editor of B.N.B., who will 
discuss a subject in which he is exceptionally 
well-qualified, ““The machinery of central 
cataloguing’. From Finland, where there 
are so many delightful buildings, comes Mrs. 
Eila Wirla, deputy librarian of the Helsinki 
Public Libraries, to talk about “Library 
building in smaller communities”. The 
Norwegian speaker is Mr. Tore Hernes, a 
bibliographer attached to Norway’s public 
library service agency, the A/L Bibliotek- 
sentralen. He talks about co-operative library 
binding and its relations with the book trade, 
and he will do so with knowledge and 
experience, for his organisation has a turn- 
over of over half a million volumes from its 


bindery, a large number for a country the 
size of Norway. 

The subject of “Work studies in public 
libraries’ will be dealt with by Mr. Bengt 
Holmstrém, who is not only a_ branch 
librarian in the Malmé6 Public Libraries but 
also editor of the Swedish library journal 
Biblioteksbladet. Finally, there is a name not 
new to British librarians in Mr. Sven 
Plovgaard, an inspector of the Danish State 
Library Office, whose subject is the principles 
of library building. Following the conference 
there will be an opportunity for delegates to 
see some of the new Danish libraries during 
a short study tour which will take in the 
libraries at Horsens, Aarhus, Silkeborg, 
Ikast and Esbjerg. 

So, all in all, next month will be talking 
time for librarians. But for the benefit of 
those many members of the profession who 
will not be able to get to any of these con- 
ferences, we hope that plenty will be written 
about them, so that all can get benefit during 
the coming months of autumn and winter. 

* * * 
ABout OuRSELVES 

We mentioned briefly in the June issue 
two months ago that our new publisher 
André Deutsch planned to devote the utmost 
time and attention to developing and extend- 
ing the range of THe Liprary Wor-p. 

The unchanged appearance of the last 
three issues does not denote any lack of 
activity on the part either of Publisher or of 
Editorial staff. The magazine is at present 
being redesigned by a skilled typographer, 
who will give cover and contents the face- 
lift necessary to bring them right up to date, 
(without altering the size so as to cause 
binding problems). It is hoped that some, if 
not all of the proposed innovations in style 
will make their début in the next issue. 

On the editorial side, constant discussions 
with librarians in all fields have resulted in 
the appointment of an advisory panel of six 
members and also of an Editor well known 
in the library world, whose brief it will be to 
produce a topical, controversial, lively and 
informed journal each month. They will 


be named in the September issue, thus 
replacing the old tradition of anonymity in 
our columns with a new ideal of radical and 
constructive comment. 

We are as confident in our aspirations for 
THe Liprary as we are in your 
support for them, 


J 
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The Library Association Syllabus 


A Symposium of Opinions representing five branches of the library profession. 


S. J. Burcuer, F.L.A. 
Chief Librarian, Hampstead Libraries 


Ir the merits of the original proposals for the 
revision of the syllabus were to be measured 
by the comments and criticisms they received, 
one might be led to express doubts whether 
they would ever have been put into operation. 


Fortunately the Association’s normal 
practice of allowing the reforms to “lie on 
the table’ enabled the membership to 
discuss these important changes and although 
opinion is still divided on many topics, the 
Syllabus Sub-Committee has produced, with 
commendable alacrity and firmness, new 
revised proposals. It is claimed that the new 
proposals have been adapted from those 
published in 1960, but the final revision bears 
little resemblance to the structure then 
outlined. I suspect that this is the syllabus 
which should have been advanced for 
consideration in the first instance. In fact 
the Chairman of the Education Sub- 
Committee is on record as saying that the 
alterations which have been made in the 
light of members’ suggestions bring the 
agreed new syllabus near to that recom- 
mended by the Syllabus Sub-Committee as 
long ago as 1957. 

It would be churlish, however, to dwell 
too long in the past and it is sometimes wise 
to accept events at their face value and not 
to dig deep into reasons. The contents of the 
new proposals are what really matter and I, 
for one, heartily congratulate the Syllabus 
Sub-Committee on the final outcome of 
their patient endeavours. The final revision 
has many admirable features which were 
denied its predecessor and there is no doubt 
that the fundamental weaknesses which 
bedevilled the earlier effort are no longer 
apparent. 

Entry into the profession is now provided 
for at three levels. The graduate will be 
admitted direct to the Final examination, 
the recruit with four passes in the General 
Certificate of Education of which two are at 
Advanced level, will sit for the Intermediate 
examination and those with the minimum 
pre-entry qualifications will be able to sit 
for a pre-professional examination on the 


lines of the present First Professional Exami- 
nation. This seems to be a carefully thought 
out scheme for attracting recruits at both the 
graduate and undergraduate level and may 
solve the present difficulties in recruiting 
both male and female professional librarians. 

Part time study will still be possible and 
the door is left open for those who, for one 
reason or another, are not able to take 
advantage of full time training. On the 
other hand, Library Schools will be able to 
integrate the Intermediate and Final exami- 
nations into a balanced course, of at least 
two years, for full time students. For too 
long the schools have been restricted to the 
inadequate ten month period in which to 
prepare students for the greater part of the 
Registration examination. 


At the Final examination level there is a 
wide choice of alternatives and this may lead 
to certain schools specialising in specific 
sections of the syllabus. It is envisaged that 
the standard in each paper of the new Final 
examination will be high and this reinforces 
the opinion of educationists who have 
repeatedly advised that the Final examination 
should be of full university degree standard. 
It will probably be this examination which 
will establish the new status of Chartered 
Librarians and as such it will have a far 
reaching influence on the future of the 
profession. 


Some may see in the new Intermediate 
examination a lowering of the standard 
required but it is difficult to argue the 
question until the examiners produce speci- 
men examination papers and a fuller outline 
syllabus. My own impression is that this 
charge could only be supported in relation to 
quantity and that it might be a good thing 
if the requirement for cramming factual 
knowledge were reduced. 


There are many who believe that under 
the present regulations our young librarians 
are over-examined and that more emphasis 
should be placed on the integration between 
theoretical studies and practical training. 
Pronouncements that a higher standard 
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of qualification will automatically command 
higher salaries have confused the issue on 
previous occasions and I feel that in the 
field of local government further direct 
negotiation with employers is required to 
gain a realistic equation between qualifi- 
cations and salaries at this level. 


I have already been taken to task by some 
non-public librarians who have confused a 
statement of public library problems with a 
lack of concern for professional unity. It is, 
however, neither disgraceful nor uncommon 
for different interests to produce different 
reactions and it would be foolish if public 
librarians were to allow their own problems 
to be overlooked, in the natural desire to 
meet the wishes of other sections in modifying 
the syllabus. Viewpoints in this sort of 
context change only gradually and I am 
sure that the final proposals for the revision 
of the syllabus possess more value through 
their being acceptable to the librarians 
working in public libraries. Much will 
depend, of course, on the recognition and 
reward for the new Intermediate examination 
and this must await negotiation with the 
Local Government Examination Board and 
the National Joint Council. 


It was encouraging to hear from the 
Chairman of the Education Sub-Committee 


W. S. Hauon, B.A., F.L.A. 
City Librarian of Bristol 


At a time when policemen have a basic 
maximum wage of {£1,000 per annum, 
plus allowances, and when teachers gre 
threatening to strike against an award which 
would give them a basic maximum salary of 
£1,200, chartered librarians employed in 
public libraries have belatedly achieved a 
basic maximum of £960. 


It must be accepted, however reluctantly, 
that this state of affairs reflects the public 
estimation of librarians and their work. I am 
firmly convinced that the public seriously 
undervalue the work of qualified librarians, 
but the public are scarcely to blame for their 
error since they are judging a public library 
service in which nearly half the junior 
professional posts are occupied by un- 


qualified or partially qualified staff. 


the statement, made at the London and 
Home Counties Branch Conference at Folke- 
stone, regarding the possibility of some sort 
of non-professional qualification being intro- 
duced. Obviously entry conditions and 
detailed requirements have still to be decided 
but it does seem that the Council is looking 
on the proposal with favour. This is, I feel, 
an essential corollary to the new syllabus 
and I hope it will be equated with some pre- 
entry qualification to encourage the best of 
our future “‘non-professionals” to proceed to 
qualification. 


With these new proposals it seems that 
controversy has been brought to an end and 
we now go forward to a new era in pro- 
fessional education. It will be well to 
remember that members of the Syllabus Sub- 
Committee have devoted long hours of 
careful consideration to this question and 
that many others have been inconvenienced 
by the delay and uncertainty associated with 
the controversy. It must have been very 
difficult for the Library Schools to plan their 
future activities against this background of 
indetermination and the Education Office 
at Chaucer House probably prefers the 
assurance of additional work in co-ordinating 
a table of effects to continued uncertainty 
about the future. 


The Library Association makes the point 
that library authorities should show their 
faith in the value of qualified librarians by 
substantially improving the career prospects 
of librarianship. So they should, and it 
would be enlightened self-interest on their 
part to do so, but few who have served on 
the Membership Committee during recent 
years would dispute the statement made by 
Mr. J. Hoyle (A.A.L. Hon. Sec.) in Liaison 
(June, 1961 p. 45) “In the light of experience 
it is a delusion to hope that if standards are 
raised adequate remuneration will follow’. 
Every possible pressure has been brought to 
bear to secure a worthwhile improvement in 
career prospects for librarians but with a 
sickening lack of success. 


I would not suggest that the educational 
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policy pursued by the Library Association is 
the sole, or even the main cause of the 
present state of affairs, since to do so would 
be to over-simplify a complex situation, but 
I think the Association has some measure 
of responsibility. 

The Association has for years considered 
the problem of professional education in 
terms of the individual librarian and has 
constantly sought to improve the standards of 
his professional qualifications. Prima facie 
such a policy is understandable and laudable, 
and no one with the interests of the library 
service at heart will question the need to 
improve the standards of librarianship as 
rapidly as possible, but it may well be that 
the time has come to take a broader view and 
to consider not the standards of the individual 
but those of the profession as a whole. Is 
there any purpose in setting standards so 
high that too few people can attain them 
and library authorities are compelled to 
make do—on a wholesale scale—with un- 
qualified or partially qualified staff? It is 
the work of the unqualified or partially 
qualified staff which, by the nature of 
things, is most in the public eye and it is 
their work which however unjustly is to the 
casual layman the basis on which librarian- 
ship is judged. 

The Library Association has noticed that 
candidates with ‘A’ level passes are more 
successful at examinations than those with 
only ‘O” level passes—indeed how could it 
be otherwise ?—and they have drawn the 
conclusion that they should therefore raise 
the pre-entry qualification to ‘A’ level, 
overlooking or ignoring the fact that by so 
doing they would drastically narrow the 
already inadequate field of recruitment and 
so increase the number of junior professional 
posts held by unqualified or partially 
qualified staff, reducing still further the 
standard of service in public libraries and 
lowering even more public opinion of a 
librarian’s work. 


My own approach to the problem of 
qualifications would be to make a clear 
distinction between qualifications appropriate 
for junior professional posts and_ those 
appropriate for senior posts. In respect of 
both classes I would so arrange the standard 
both of pre-entry attainment and of pro- 
fessional examination that over the years the 
supply of qualified librarians kept slightly 


below the demand. Politics is after all the 
art of what is possible, and there are no 
absolute and unchangeable standards of 
librarianship graven in stone and buried in 
the foundations of Chaucer House. 

This may seem a cynical approach but I 
am convinced that in fact this policy would 
over the years ensure the highest attainable 
standards of library service and of librarians’ 
salaries and that in the long run no alternative 
policy would prove as effective. 

How does the new Syllabus measure up 
to these requirements ? It is in all respects 
worse than the old. 

As I see it, candidates with five ‘O’ level 
passes (and even under the old Syllabus we 
cannot get enough of them) will in future be 
required to sit (successfully) four papers of 
14 hours each (Pre-professional), four papers 
of 3 hours each (Intermediate) and six 
papers of 3 hours each (Final) before 
qualifying for an APT II post. This is 
scarcely an attractive proposition by com- 
parison with what other professions offer. 

Under the old Syllabus it was possible for 
a candidate to be elected to the Register as 
an Associate—an appropriate qualification 
in my view for the middle range of posts— 
leaving the Final (and Fellowship) for 
candidates who hope to reach the more 
senior positions. Under the new Syllabus 
there is only one standard and a candidate 
must qualify for the most senior positions in 
order to qualify for a junior position (and 
APT II). It is as though car manufacturers 
insisted on turning out each year a small 
number of Rolls Royce cars and refused to 
produce the thousands of Mini-Minors for 
which people clamour. 

Many of us must now be thinking that 
legislation exclusively for dedicated supermen 
is not appropriate to present-day conditions. 

I would suggest also that the new Syllabus 
pays no attention to the fact that the pro- 
fession must in future rely increasingly on 
married women. It has been said that the 
school-leaving age and the age of marriage 
are tending to collide; 54% of women are 
married before they are 22 years of age, 75% 
are married before they are 26 and they are 
not going to submit themselves to so rigorous 
a course of examination as is imposed by the 
new Syllabus. I am prepared to fight to the 
death for the right of women to compete on 
equal terms with men for the senior posts, 
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but we should legislate also for the fact that 
many women are playing a dual rdéle; they 
are the mainstay of family life, and for the 
rest they prefer to play a secondary part in 
the junior or middle range of professional 
posts rather than undertake the heavy 
burden of responsibility attaching to the 
major posts. 

I think the first step towards a new look 
at the examination policy would be to 
secure by co-option or other suitable device 
the services on the Education Sub-Committee 
of (a) consumer advisers—by which I mean 
one or two representatives of the employing 
authorities—and (b) educational experts, 
particularly someone knowledgeable in the 
field of women’s education. I would suggest 
that representatives of the employing author- 
ities would have laughed out of court the 
proposal to restrict recruitment to ‘A’ level 
candidates and that no educational expert 
would have approved List C and its 34 
options. As far as concerns List C, it is surely 
the essence of training in librarianship that 
it supplies basic skills capable of application 
to collections of books on any subject or 
subjects. While it is reasonable to test a 
candidate’s general ability by testing in 
examination his ability to apply his skills to 


D. E. Davinson, F.L.A. 
Business Librarian at Belfast 


Ir is only human nature to become attached 
w something which has become familiar. 
The old syllabus has always had its critics 
but years of useage had made it seem likely 
that a change in the examination structure 
would be rather unpopular. It is good ta be 
able to report from Northern Ireland at 
least that the new syllabus has been very 
well received, though not without some 
reservations from the assistants’ point of 
view. 

Most of these reservations will be similar 
to those being expressed by assistants in 
other parts of the United Kingdom but one 
point continues to cause annoyance in 
Northern Ireland. Due to the different 
structure of school examinations there is no 
examination comparable with G.C.E., the 
Northern Ireland Senior Certificate being of 
considerably higher standard is taken one 
year later at 17. The Junior Certificate 


taken at 15 is of slightly lower standard than 


the bibliography and librarianship of a 
specific subject chosen from a small list of 
major subjects, it is not sensible for the 
Library Association to set itself the task of 
examining in List C’s 34 options many of 
which, as far as my knowledge goes, are not 
the subject matter of any special library or 
special department of a library. It seems to 
me that List C is no more than a relic—and a 
most undesirable one—of the attempt to 
produce a syllabus acceptable to A.S.L.I.B., 
retained long after A.S.L.I.B. had with- 
drawn from the negotiations. 


I have considered the problems of pro- 
fessional qualifications in the main from the 
point of view of public librarianship, but 
nothing I have suggested would be to the 
detriment of non-public libraries who have 
junior professional posts to fill and who 
could restrict appointment to senior posts to 
librarians holding the senior qualifications. 


To my mind there is no more serious 
problem facing librarianship today than the 
alarming fact that nearly half the junior 
professional posts are occupied by un- 
qualified or partially qualified staff. This 
situation cheapens librarianship and makes 
nonsense of our claims to professional status. 


G.C.E. but many assistants are wondering 
why the Library Association, recognizing 
that there is no strict equivalent to G.C.E., 
continue to discriminate against Northern 
Ireland assistants by demanding a standard 
appreciably higher rather than accepting 
the slightly lower standard of Junior 
Certificate. 

Modelling the new examination upon the 
pattern of almost every other major pro- 
fessional examining body is a step which 
Librarians at all levels seem to agree was 
long overdue. It will obviously give us a 
better chance of securing sympathetic under- 
standing of our examination aims. In the 
past it has been a matter of some difficulty 
to attempt to explain how our examinations 
compare with those of Accountants, Munici- 
pal Treasurers, Engineers, etc. The plan to 
exempt graduates from the new Intermediate 
Examination is another step towards con- 
formity with other professions. The exemp- 
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tion given under the present scheme, F.P.E., 
has been ludicrously inadequate and yet 
with the old syllabus little else was possible. 

Part qualified assistants are obviously very 
concerned about the equations to be granted 
under the new syllabus. Generally speaking 
they have proved to be very fair, some 
critics have objections but these are usually 
based upon their own particular misfortunes 
in the luck of the draw. What everybody 
should bear in mind is that the total number 
of hours to be spent in the examination room 
under the new syllabus has been considerably 
reduced as compared with the one in 
operation at present. 

The balance of the Intermediate exami- 
nation is good. There is a real chance that 
the assistant passing this examination will 
have obtained a thorough grounding in the 
aims and objectives of Librarianship in a 
way not possible in the present syllabus. 
Very properly specialization of any kind has 
been left to the Final Examination. The 
reduction of the number of hours spent on 
Classification and Cataloguing will displease 
many—though certainly not the candidates 
themselves ! 

The recent A.P.T. II award has failed to 
satisfy us but in the new Intermediate 
Examination we have a way of making it an 
acceptable award for Librarians. Other 
professions in the Local Government field 
have obtained recognition of their Inter- 
mediate Examination for promotion pur- 
poses, we must do so. In the special scales 
awarded to Local Government Treasurers 
and Engineers we have a precedent for 
recognition of our new  Associateship 
Examination. 

The Final Examination is open to con- 
siderable criticism both in its arrangement 
and subject content. List A cannot have 
been unexpected, what is unexpected is the 
fact that in this list we have the only example 
of a compulsory paper in the whole exami- 
nation. Obviously the Council wished to 
keep compulsion down to a minimum, in so 
doing, however, they seem to have gone too 
far in the other direction. On Lists B and C 
the candidate has to choose 5 papers out of 
47 with only the very minimum of direction 
as to what he will and will not sit. 

It is true that the candidate will be able 
to tailor his studies to suit his specialities in a 
way which was impossible before. In this 
respect the Special Librarians must feel 


reasonably satisfied with the new syllabus 
for they have a very good choice of papers. 
Children’s Librarians will be happy to 
find papers in Lists B and C which suit them. 
The danger is that candidates, with what 
amounts to a free choice, will choose the 
five papers which they feel will be easiest for 
them irrespective of their complementary 
value. Some really ridiculous choices are 
possible composing any 5 from 47. Is it 
really going to be possible to submit to 
examination in Classification, The History 
of Libraries, Bibliography and Librarianship 
of Latin America and the Caribbean, of 
Medicine and of Religion ? 

Might it not be wise to set up an exami- 
nation sub-committee whose purpose it was 
to approve candidates’ choices of papers and 
to ensure that the choices made are in the 
candidates’ best interests. 

The substitution of a thesis or bibliography 
for formal examination is likely to be a 
mixed blessing. There is so much original 
research still to be done in Librarianship and 
the new arrangement might result in the 
production of much valuable work. It is to 
be hoped that it is not allowed to degenerate 
into an examination producing projects 
which match in their fatuousness the pro- 
ductions of some of the second rate American 
Library Schools (see any issue of Library 
Literature). 

The new arrangement is certainly heavily 
weighted in favour of the student fortunate 
enough to work in one of the bigger centres 
of population where adequate bibliographical 
assistance is available. Many students will 
need to go to considerable expense and 
trouble to obtain the help they need. On 
refiction this might prove to be no bad 
thing if it spotlights for the Librarian the 
difficulties under which his readers work if 
there is a lack of basic bibliography in his 
Library. It is certain that, in future, Fellows 
of the Library Association working in the 
remoter parts of the United Kingdom and 
The Commonwealth, will really have earned 
their right to added dignity. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the part- 
time student the new examination will 
present difficulties. Naturally it is desirable 
that as many students as possible should try 
to obtain the benefits of full time tuition at a 
Library School but it must be accepted that 
there will be, for some years to come, many 
students who find this difficult. In any case 
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there will be a considerable amount of 
adjustment to be done to Library School 
time tables. Possibly they are thinking in 
terms of a two year composite course for 
Intermediate and Finals. It seems likely 
that Intermediate will be attainable in about 
two terms full time study. Finals will 
certainly take longer than one academic 
year to prepare for. 


Having regard to these points it would 
seem that the new syllabus will suit those 
full time courses which begin in January 
better than those commencing at the ‘normal’ 
time of September/October. Re-timing all 
full time courses to run from January to 
December would have several advantages. 
If two year courses are to be planned then 
it would be possible to offer tuition for 
Intermediate in the two long terms beginning 
in January and after Easter. The long 
summer break would give students the 
opportunity to gain valuable experience in 
Libraries other than those with which they 
were familiar (and perhaps many Librarians 
would be glad of the opportunity to obtain 
semi-trained holiday relief). 


R. J. Hoy, B.Sc.(Econ.), F.L.A. 


Many examination candidates would 
prefer to see the whole emphasis of the 
academic year changed from September to 
June to January to December. Some 
assistants claim that the chief drawback to 
taking part-time courses lies in the fact that 
they are expected to work up to the climax 
of their examinations in the pleasant summer 
months of May and June and would find 
studying far more acceptable in the Autumn 
period of dark nights. The point is quite 
a valid one. The present system of declaring 
results of the summer examinations in late 
August, early September leaves little time 
for revision before the Winter examinations. 
The shift of emphasis would have the 
further advantage of giving candidates a few 
extra weeks for revision purposes. 

The first examinations under the new 
syllabus will take place in June 1964, there 
is time for both the Library Association and 
Local Education Authorities to examine the 
whole problem of examination timing and 
the organization of the academic year. The 
new syllabus itself is proof that tradition can 
be broken by the examiners. Cannot the 
administrators follow suit ? 


Deputy Librarian of the London School of Oriental and African Studies 


Tue first reaction of the non-public librarians 
to the new proposals was one of pleasure and 
thankfulness; pleasure that they were so 
favourable to the views put forward through- 
out the years since the war, and thankfulness 
that at long last what seemed to be a major 
break-through had been achieved. 

The sense of frustration at failure to move 
the Library Association Council by successive 
proposals became progressively more oppres- 
sive as time went by, especially as the 
proposals themselves seemed to be so 
obviously logical in view of the way things 
were going. One of the most conspicuous 
developments within the Library Association 
since the war was the emergence of special 
subjects as focal points for professional 
assemblages. New Sections were formed 
incorporating e.g., Reference and Special 
Libraries, and Medical Libraries, and in 
time it seemed that the only major variety of 
library not covered by a Section comprised 
the municipal libraries. 

The significance of this lay in its effects 


upon the make-up of the Library Association 
Council and its committees; each Section 
received a certain representation on the 
Council, but the more this happened, the 
more the appearances suggested an Associ- 
ation and Council made up primarily of 
municipal librarians who found it expedient 
to make special allowances for the Sectional 
interests. When matters arose for consider- 
ation which were of special interest to one of 
the Sections they could be referred to the 
Sectional Committee for discussion and 
recommendations; that committee could, in 
its turn, if it so desired, conduct a referendum 
of the members of the Section to provide the 
essential basis for the committee’s deliber- 
ations. But the municipal librarians could 
not do this, since they had no such Section; 
consequently their items had of necessity to go 
directly to the Council for consideration—a 
situation which can hardly fail to have 
involved much wasted time and effort, 


especially on the part of the non-public 
library Sectional representatives, One further 
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defect of the system was that these represent- 
atives had to ‘spread themselves’ over the 
Committees of the Council, which necessarily 
involved strain and overwork for some of 
them. 

In these circumstances it seemed a simple 
and logical solution to propose the formation 
of a Municipal Libraries Section, after which 
the composition of the Council could have 
been re-organised to lay greater emphasis 
upon representatives drawn from_ the 
Sectional Committees or nominees. Mr. 
Barry expressed the fear that the observable 
tendencies suggested to him that the Library 
Association was in danger of a process of 
Balkanisation, but I feel sure that this was 
not so. Early in the campaign to rationalise 
the structure of the Library Association the 
University and Research Section proposed 
that the Library Association be divided into 
two main Sections—Public and Non-public— 
and that all other divisions should form sub- 
sections of these. The rejection of this 
proposal led naturally to concentration upon 
the establishment of a Municipal Libraries 
Section, but it was always the intention that 
once this was achieved, further attempts 
should be made to bring the many sections 
together into three major divisions—Public, 
University, and Special. 


This was the stage at which the appoint- 
ment of a new Secretary made possible a re- 
appraisal of the situation, and it was most 
gratifying to find that a mind coming fresh 
to the whole problem concluded by making 
proposals so very much in line with at least 
the spirit of our efforts since the war. One 
major gain will be that the organisation of 
the Library Association at least looks as if it 
treats the three main divisions on an equal 
footing, and this by a method which has all 
the appearance of being a workable device, 
namely, the creation of three main com- 
mittees of the Council, each representing one 
of the major sub-divisions of the profession; 
and to one or other of these will be referred 
all the items of specific interest for consider- 
ation and report and/or recommendations. 
One further consequence of this will be a 
wholly desirable reduction in the number of 
meetings of the Council during the year. 


Mr. Barry proposed that Sections should 
continue to exist, and might, indeed, 
multiply, but that the name should be 
changed to Groups. This seemed to me an 


unnecessary and arbitrary proposal; the 
name ‘Section’ has a long and honourable 
history in the Association and its meaning is 
well-recognised. | Furthermore the word 
‘Group’ also has a recognised meaning—it 
is used for geographical groupings within 
some Sections, and it will obviously be a 
cause of confusion to transfer ‘Group’ from 
what it has hitherto meant to what is now 
understood by ‘Section’. Mr. Barry has 
explained that in making this proposal he 
was persuaded by the situation in other 
professions, whose associations use ‘Groups’ 
for major divisions. As a result of represent- 
ations the Council decided that any existing 
Section which wished to retain this word in 
its title instead of adopting the word ‘Group’ 
could do so, and I understand that the 
Reference, Special and Information Section 
has already announced its intention of 
so doing. 


One major change which the new proposals 
will bring about will be in the relationship 
of the Section committees to the Library 
Association Council. Up to now these 
committees have had direct special represent- 
ation on the Council, but under the new 
scheme this will not be so. Indeed, the 
Sections and their committees will have no 
necessary connexion with the Council at all, 
since the Special committees of the Council 
will be constituted by general election; 
almost certainly some link will have to be 
devised, and it is not difficult to think of one 
or two possibilities. If the University 
Committee, for instance, were confronted 
with a problem for the discussion of which it 
would need to consult the views of members 
at large, it might well wish to invite the 
University and Research Section to act as 
its agent; this would clearly be a more 
economical procedure than for the Com- 
mittee itself to attempt to organise meetings 
or referenda to ascertain opinions up and 
down the country. On the other hand, if the 
University and Research Section felt a 
certain subject to be especially important, 
it is not altogether clear, at first sight, where 
it should address its observations. Presum- 
ably it would be ultra vires for any represent- 
ation to go directly to the University Com- 
mittee of the Council, but if there were 
substantial common membership of both 
committees, the difficulty might be overcome 
by a typical “adjustment’’. 
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Such a procedure, however, is not open to 
the Public Library Committee, since there 
is no Public Library Section. In the July 
1960 issue of the Library Association Record, Mr. 
Barry set out his arguments in favour of the 
establishment of the three special com- 
mittees of the Council, and in referring to 
the need for adequate representation of the 
three major points of view he said “‘Public 
librarians need no special help to ensure this, 
for they are in the great majority’’. Yet in 
setting out the method of composition of three 
committees, whereas the University and 
Special librarians will elect six members to 
their respective committees, the public 
librarians will not—their committee is to be 
made up wholly by nomination and co- 
option by the Council. This seems to me an 
unnecessary anomaly in the proposed changes, 
and serves to emphasise once more the 
preponderant and dominating position of 
public librarians in the professional associ- 
ation. Evidently it may turn out to be a case 
of “plus ¢a change, plus c’est le méme 
chose’’. 


The other principal point of criticism in 
the new proposals relates, in my view, to. the 
Branches. Mr. Barry evidently regards these 
as of major importance in the work of the 
Association, on the grounds, among other 
things, that co-operation and _ professional 
intercourse between different librarians are 
essential if the Association is to retain an 
unitary structure. In fact, of course, the 
Branches have played a most important part 
in the work of the Association right up to 
the War, and in my view they have served 
as a substitute for a Public Library Section; 
their very success in this guise is no doubt 
one of the reasons why there has been nfuch 
reluctance to establish a Municipal Libraries 
Section. The post-war situation is, however, 
very different, and our experience has been 
that it is the separate special interests which 
have commanded support and which have 
led to actual projects of work. Very few 
subjects of a general nature can draw 
substantial audiences, and an_ extreme 
example of what may happen lies in the 
experience of the London and Home Counties 
Branch Committee in the years following the 
war. This committee adopted the most 
liberal attitude in the structure of its member- 
ship and sought to be as representative a body 
as possible, but its meetings became less and 


less well attended. In the end it accepted a 
proposal that it should cease to organise 
ordinary meetings and should leave this to 
the regional groupings of the Sections 
working within the area; the Branch Com- 
mittee would concentrate on the organis- 
ation of an annual week-end conference, and 
on trying to work out a calendar of dates 
such that none of the separate arrange- 
ments made by the Sectional groupings 
clashed. This committee is now going to be 
expected, like all the Branch committees, to 
set up three special sub-committees, each 
representing one of the main _ interests 
within the profession. Since the Sections 
which already exist are to be allowed to 
continue unchanged if they so wish, their 
local groups will continue to function, and 
one can foresee much overlapping and 
duplication between them and the special 
sub-committees of the Branches.  Allter- 
natively, there will have to be some quite 
complicated arrangements between the 
various bodies to try to avoid the duplication 
and overlapping. 


I remain unconvinced by Mr. Barry’s 
arguments for the Branches, and I continue 
to believe them to be expensive luxuries. In 
particular, I believe it to be wrong for 
Branch members to elect Branch represent- 
atives to the Council; such ‘electees’ cannot 
properly be said to represent anyone in 
particular, and are virtually certain to be 
public librarians. Far better, in my view, 
abolish these places and replace them by 
representatives publicly elected by public 
librarians in just the same way as University 
and Special librarians will elect their 
representatives. As things are, the public 
librarians are denied any direct franchise of 
this sort in the new proposals. 


For the work which the Branch committees 
should properly do, relatively small co- 
ordinating committees would be adequate, 
thereby releasing money and energy for more 
useful activities within the Association. 


In spite of these criticisms, however, it is 
impossible not to view the new proposals 
with some excitement and to look forward 
with keen anticipation to see how they will 
work. I feel sure that all non-public librar- 
ians will do their utmost to make them as 
successful as they can be, 
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N. E. Dain, F.L.A. 


Head of the School of Librarianship in Leeds College of Commerce 


Tue education training of professional 
librarians has exhibited since its origin a 
sequence of compromises, owing mainly to 
the poor rewards of librarians. They have 
not been able to obtain in general salaries 
which would have made an adequate full 
time training acceptable. In the rgth 
century apprentice training and local classes 
were common. The apprentice system was 
abandoned by the 1920’s. The local classes 
have remained ever since and have been 
supplemented by correspondence courses. 
While both, and especially the latter, have 
enabled the majority of our past and present 
chartered librarians to develop their careers 
fairly quickly, they have always suffered 
from the defects of failure to do more than 
purvey facts or prepare students technically 
for an examination. Lack of time for more 
and the nature of such methods makes it 
normally certain that little inspiration will 
arise of the sort which will spur younger 
librarians to wish to add to the science or 
the art of their work. 


The institution in 1946 of full time courses 
might have provided a basis for a different 
kind of training for librarians. As events 
have shown the difference has been more in 
extent than in kind. The continued examin- 
ing of full time students by the Library 
Association has led to students’ acceptance 
of the narrow objective of passing the 
Registration Examination simply as a direct 
means to obtaining a so-called professional 
salary grade. That control and the status of 
the Registration Examination has been the 
underlying cause for the failure of the 
majority of students to sit for the Final 
Examination. For most students of librarian- 
ship the present Final Examination is a dead 
letter, and one year on a course leading to the 
Registration Examination is as much full 
time training as all but about 20 students 
each year consider is needed for the 
educational training of a librarian. 


If the salaries generally available to pro- 
fessional librarians had been suited to the 
sort of persons who are supposed to be 
required for a skilled and learned profession, 
it is certain that full time training would 
have been extended to more students for a 
period of two years. Not every student who 


takes a course for the Registration Examin- 
ation is suited to fulfilling the purposes of the 
Final Examination. Such persons are not 
suited much more to the purposes of the 
Registration Examination. In other words 
they are not suited to the professional 
functions of librarianship. It is fairly certain 
that the schools of librarianship have had in 
their students a sample of the best of the new 
candidates for library work. It is also fairly 
certain that many of them are not of the 
calibre to sustain the best performance of 
the profession. Some schools have found it 
desirable to select and reject from applicants 
for full time courses and in spite of that there 
is almost no interest among their students 
in the Final Examination or the attendant 
Fellowship of the Library Association. The 
position has not been equalled since the 
war in any other reputable profession such 
as is also the subject of full time training in 
a college of commerce, further education, or 
technology. 


The new scheme of examinations of the 
Library Association has taken such a form 
that it seems to be intended to deal with 
at least the last point which has been made. 
The Final Examination cannot in future be 
ignored and avoided by any student librarian 
who wishes to become professional because 
the Associateship will not be available until 
after the Final Examination has been passed. 
The official statement implies lack of faith 
in any method of training which is not a full- 
time one, and it openly recommends with 
almost the force of a requirement that all 
full time courses should be of two years 
duration. It is in fact tantamount to a royal 
command to the schools of librarianship to 
perform properly, and to refuse to enrol 
students who at the outset do not see the 
value of or means to taking a course for two 
years. This point alone is the most important 
step ever taken by the Library Association 
for the enhancement of its reputation and 
the improving of its chartered members’ 
performance. It is a bold step which should 
have been taken in 1946 when unfortunately 
librarians were more interested in oppor- 
tunism than in performance. All librarians 
should salute the skill, persistence and 
courage with which this desirable step has 
been taken in the face of the undesirable 
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expression of partisan and other interests. 
The history of this achievement will have to 
be buried, probably for years, but the 
memory of the responsible chairman and 
education officer will glow at some future 
date, even if only posthumously. 

The general purpose of the new 
examination system is to ensure that every 
chartered librarian has completed all of the 
studies which are desirable for a chartered 
librarian. The attainment of the present 
associate can be regarded as an intermediate 
one, requiring as much scope in studies 
(and possibly a little more) as any other 
intermediate professional examination. The 
difference between the system of the Library 
Association and that of all other reputable 
bodies has been that no qualification is 
awarded at that stage except by the Library 
Association. That difference will cease to 
exist from 1964. It is a desirable change but 
it has caused the Library Association Council 
to adopt an undesirable compromise for 
university graduates who intend to take its 
examinations. An unnecessary analogy 
between librarians and graduate teachers 
has been accepted by the committees 
responsible for the new system. It has 
apparently been argued that graduates will 
avoid librarianship if they are required to 
study for more than one year after a univer- 
sity course, since they have become used to 
studying only for a year on a teaching 
course. Accordingly the Library Association 
Council has decided to give to graduates an 
exemption from the whole of the new inter- 
mediate examination. 

It would be unfortunate to tell graduate 
applicants that, as they are going to take a 
final professional course, they must first 
obtain the preliminary knowledge needed to 
follow the course by joining a library staff 
and working for a year. Yet some method 
must be adopted to ensure that graduates 
can benefit fully from the advanced type 
of course concerned. Preliminary reading 


based on a list provided on enrolment would 
be helpful in the three months between the 


end of the degree course and the beginning of 
the course in librarianship. It would be 
difficult to assimilate such students into the 
final courses for non-graduates in such 
subjects as practical cataloguing, biblio- 
graphy and library stock, which all require 
experience such as cannot be gained only by 
preliminary work and reading. If enough 
graduate students enrol it will be most 
suitable to provide for them a separate course 
with a necessary difference in fullness of 
treatment and with more direct guidance on 
private work. The enrolments may be 
affected by the capacity of any new university 
schools which are likely to develop. Those 
schools will be of inestimable benefit for one 
effect at least in so far as they will demon- 
strate that librarianship subjects are of 
university status. They might be followed 
eventually by degrees in bibliography and 
allied subjects. 

There can be little doubt that, from the 
inauguration of educational requirements 
approaching (even if not of the same standard 
as) those for entry to university courses, the 
schools of librarianship will enrol students 
straight from the upper sixth forms of 
grammar schools for two years. During that 
time they are likely to ask librarians of the 
different kinds of libraries whether they will 
co-operate by providing for a “sandwich 
element’’ in the form of several weeks of 
practical work in university and central 
libraries, in county regional headquarters, 
in special libraries, and in subject depart- 
ments. Since there will be many students who 
need such training in any one school they 
will have to do their work in several relays of 
a few weeks each in at least two kinds of 
libraries. 

The contents and arrangement of the 
subjects in the syllabus seem likely to be not 
more unsatisfactory than the present system 
with some exceptions, and may even have the 
advantage of making more specialisation 
possible through lack of restriction in the 
choice of papers. Briefly, four papers for the 
intermediate examination do not seem to 
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provide enough hospitality for the subjects. 
They and the six papers in the final examin- 
ation look very light in quantity compared 
with every other reputable professional 
examination system. In list B papers 5 and 
6 look very slight alongside the other 
bibliographical paper no. 4. Papers 12 and 
13 are soft options. It is for example in paper 
13 meaningless and pretentious to make a 
pseudo special subject of selection and 
acquisition, care and maintenance and 
classification and cataloguing. Organisation 
and government in such a paper are equally 
inflated. All of those points and similar ones 
in paper 12 could and should be covered in 
the intermediate examination, or in list A 
of the final examination. It is doubtful if 
librarians could investigate the psychology of 
the sick, or the therapeutic value of reading, 
and in this context they are pretentious and 
unreal. 

It is possible for a candidate for the new 
final examination to avoid all cataloguing 
and classification and all the general biblio- 
graphical subjects. That may not lead to any 
disadvantage, unless the candidate chooses 
both papers 12 and 13 which have not the 
full character of final subjects with a critical 
scope, and paper 11 which seems to be likely 
to be limited to facts in the historical sense. 

Whether it is realistic in purpose to test the 
“bibliography and librarianship”’ of a subject 
as in list C without ensuring that candidates 
know anything of the literature or ideas of 
the subject is open to doubt. One can imagine 
a colour blind librarian being able to use 
indexes and bibliographies on art, and a 
nearly deaf librarian being able to answer 
bibliographical enquiries in a music library. 
Is that sufficient in such librarians ? Is their 
work to be non-critical and not of an in- 
formed character? Are librarians in special 
libraries and those in charge of special 
collections to cease to be capable of working 
as information officers ? The requirements in 
list C lead to that conclusion and do not 
support the growing tendency of librarians 
to specialise. The documentation and 
handling of literature is mechanical unless 
there is an informed basis for the work. As a 
mechanical function it may be unreliable 
through misinterpretation of what is signifi- 
cant. List C is likely to lead to a demon- 
stration that a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing. 
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Librarianship and Education 
By N. Burcess, B.A.(Com.), F.L.A. 
Library Tutor, Bolton Technical College 


Epucation, today, is front page news. The 
necessity for improving educational oppor- 
tunities for young people in this country is 
now generally accepted. The brake on 
progress appears to be either political or 
economic. The end is agreed upon—the 
means are debated. 

There appear to be three fundamental 
problems to be attacked if this country is to 
have the supply of scientists and technicians 
that it needs in the future and if the majority 
of the population are to lead a full life. 
These educational requirements have become 
the focus of attention not only amongst 
educationalists but also amongst the people 
of the country as a whole. Publicity on a 
national basis has been achieved; wide- 
spread discussion and debate have been 
aroused. The developments when they come 
must involve librarians, whatever part the 
librarian is playing in society at the present 
day. Whether the librarian works in college, 
school, firm, institution, or whether he 
faces the public across the counter, it is 
evident that the development of education is 
bound to have some effect on library 
provision through college, school, firm, 
institutional and public resources. Whatever 
the outcome of matters dear to the librarians’ 
hearts such as the Roberts Report, pro- 
fessional and non-professional duties, factors 
outside their control will enforce changes. 

The three fundamental problems that seek 
a successful solution are: 

(i) the ultimate raising of the school leaving 
age, 

the provision of improved educational 
facilities for students requiring further 
education in university, college of 


(ii) 


technology or elsewhere, 

the broadening, in some way, of the 
education of the specialist and tech- 
nician, 


(iii) 


That these problems are receiving attention 
is evident from the Crowther Report, the 
recent white paper on technical education 
and news of new universities. The liberalis- 
ation of technical education is perhaps less 
“newsworthy” than the other two topics, but 
recent correspondence and leaders in The 
Guardian should have brought this matter to 
the attention of the general reader. Librarian- 
ship for education will have to face these 
problems and consider the implications. 


Perhaps more than anybody else the 
librarian is aware of the failure of com- 
munication. At every angle we are informed 
that more scientists and technologists are 
needed. The unfortunate corollary has been 
that people are knowing more and more 
about less and less. Communication is 
therefore imperative. Adequate forms of 
communication will be necessary if develop- 
ment along any of the three advances is to be 
achieved. It is the librarian who will be 
chiefly implicated in the communication 
aspect: he will be responsible for stressing 
the importance of the system of communica- 
tion and actually seeing that the facilities for 
it do exist. 

Our libraries today are used by a minority 
of the population. The steadily improving 
facilities for reference and resources of 
technical information are recognised only by 
a few. Even such distinguished figures as 
Dr. Urquhart cast doubt on the ability of 
the library service as a whole as it exists 
at present to meet the needs that increased 
specialisation will entail. How can the 
librarian inform the public in general and the 
specialist user in particular that the library 
service is aware of their needs? How can the 
librarian ensure that users will understand 
what is provided and will understand how to 
make fullest use of what is provided? 


The fact that many scientists, technicians 
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and specialists do not realise what is offered 
by the library service does not need any 
emphasis. Even if they did are they capable 
of using it to the extent that the librarians 
would like to see it used? From Nigel 
Calder’s “What they read and why: the use 
of technical literature in the electrical and 
electronics industry’, we learn that only 
22 per cent would make for the library for 
information regarding a technical problem 
that could not be solved from memory; 
that only twelve per cent of those engaged 
on a problem would search literature to see 
if it had been tackled before. Six times out 
of ten, a technologist found information for 
himself, more often by chance than as a 
result of a systematic search, whilst only in 
one case out of ten is he led by published 
references. Most technologists see 5 period- 
icals or less. 


What is the solution? 


Added to this is the question of lack of 
liaison between the humanities and the 
sciences. As far as technical colleges are 
concerned the injection of liberal studies, 
social studies or general studies is now becom- 
ing an accepted part of some courses and 
this policy has the backing of the Ministry of 
Education. The necessity for an ability to 
communicate in English is also being 
recognised, but it is usually communication 
by writing or speech, the receiving of 
communication by using book, index or 
abstract is still not seen as part of this 
problem. Surely communication is a two- 
way principle of which reception is just as 
important as transmission? 


The library presents the ground where the 
sciences and humanities can meet. But in 
librarianship too, there is some specialisation 
made evident from the numerous sections and 
subsections of the Library Association. How- 
ever here again recognition is dawning that 
the two worlds must come together as the 
1961 President of the Library Association is 
Sir Charles Snow. In this appointment may 
we see the link between literature and 
science being forged? 


However librarians must not be com- 
placent: advance in the provision of technical 
information has outstripped developments in 


the humanities and is there not a further 
danger in a recent trend in library organis- 
ation? The library is and should be the 
meeting place of the sciences and the 
humanities. But does not subject division 
and the separate rooms for specific subjects 
create an added obstacle for the cross 
fertilisation of ideas? 


The librarian comes into contact with 
education at several points, and perhaps it is 
to the advantage of the public librarian that 
he should be actively concerned with student 
needs at all levels. In his contact the librarian 
must not be content to act in a passive 
capacity. The appointment of a Public 
Relations Officer in the library world has 
been a welcome development, if it means that 
the library profession now accepts that it is 
not enough to sit back, make what one 
considers adequate provision and then wait 
for the public to flock in. Public interest 
must be created and maintained. 


The public librarian is in contact with 
readers who are in some form of contact with 
organised education, with general readers 
whose sole source of information is the public 
library, with others who have a specialist 
service at their place of work. Is the 
librarian’s attitude to these three categories 
the same? Does he expect the adult general 
reader to be able to stand on his own feet? 
Does his provision of books for children 
reflect his own opinions of what ought to 
be done at school? Does he begrudge the use 
of a textbook to an advanced student whom 
he considers should use another library? 
Inevitably attitudes are determined by what 
goes on elsewhere. Also inevitably liaison in 
these spheres is essential. 


The librarian in no matter what type of 
library he works creates, without any doubt, 
an impression on the minds of the users. The 
man in the street is not aware of the subtle 
difference between kinds of authorities, nor 
indeed is he interested in these differences. 
If the only library of his acquaintance is 
below par, then he will judge others by that 
standard and wonder whether he could 
really do better elsewhere. 


What part should the librarian play in the 
education of the school child; the student; 
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the industrial scientist or technologist; the 
man in the street? Here is a problem that 
must not be solved in isolation. What 
professional links exist to consider all this? 


How far do children’s librarians work from 
the viewpoint of the public library rather 
than the school? Training in library use is 
now accepted in many schools, but what 
actual plan resides behind the work of 
instruction? Is it carried through from year 
to year or is it limited to particular years? 
If so, to which? What does the librarian who 
is in charge of such instruction consider will 
happen when the child leaves school? Will 
there be any opportunities for organised 
library instruction in further education? 


It is necessary for education and the 
provision of material to be linked together. 
Information is only important if it is known 
to exist and can be communicated. Provision 
of material is necessary and the use of it 
must be organised. 


We are taught to read, but are we ever 
taught how to use a book? As librarians 
habitually use printed material, they may 
perhaps be forgiven for being brought up 
with a shock when they are told that few 
people understand such commonplaces as 
references and footnote symbols. Training 
or instruction in the use of libraries must 
begin with basic facts about a book and if it 
cannot be assumed that a person will have 
general knowledge about the books he uses, 
how unlikely it will be that bibliographies, 
lists of references, abstracts and indexes will 
be known territory. 


Another unwarranted assumption is made 
by librarians. It is assumed that not only 
most people like reading, but also that 
people find book use easy. A non-mechani- 
cally minded individual is all fingers and 
thumbs when faced by the most simple 
mechanical repair. Has a librarian never 
seen an enquirer all fingers and thumbs 
when faced by a large reference book? 
And if he says there is nothing of use to him 
in a particular volume do we assume that in 
fact it has been properly examined? The arts 
man is usually acquainted with the best 
methods of using a particular book, but this 
is a dangerous assumption to make with 
those who work primarily with their hands, 
who find reading uncongenial. Librarians 


are prone to bring out examples of their 
readers’ half remembered titles with amuse- 
ment, but surely it is part of the librarian’s 
task to instil the correct way of organising 
information—the standard type of author, 
title, footnote is accepted by the reader, but 
few will have had such a reference explained. 


Education in book use must be integrated 
into other courses and an early start is 
essential. If people have “educated them- 
selves’’ to use books, they are likely to resent 
being told that they are unable to make the 
best use of the material. 


Can we blame the technologists that 
Nigel Calder surveyed? Librarians are 
experts and yet for some reason have tended 
to assume that their preserves were freely 
open to all. Strange this. The librarian 
questions himself about a philosophy to 
justify his status and at the same time he has 
assumed that the average reader could on his 
own make as much use of the library as the 
librarian himself. Mr. Calder’s men will in 
the majority of cases never have received any 
organised instruction in library techniques; 
they will not be aware of the material 
existing in thousands of periodicals; they will 
be ignorant of indexes and abstracts. If 
that is the case how can they be expected to 
either use them or ask for them? Unless the 
librarian tells them, he is in no position to 
wring his hands and deplore how little the 
scientist uses his library. 


Gradually it is realised that some active 
librarianship is necessary and in schools 
there has been the development of classes in 
the library. In technical colleges too, such 
work is growing. The Ministry of Education 
recognises the value of such work and that 
the technical college library is a laboratory 
of books—a laboratory of ideas. 


From time to time the librarian indulges 
in heart searching, looking for some justifi- 
cation of his activity. Now we can combine 
the librarian’s duty to preserve and conserve 
material with a missionary occupation of 
training people to use the material that is 
available. Custody and exploitation. Ex- 
ploitation not only in the form of assistance 
to readers, but also in demonstration and 
training, through active librarianship and 
public relations. 
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Physics Library, Imperial College of Science. Architects : Norman & Dawbarn 


For more than 100 years Hammers have been making joinery and 
furniture of the highest class for libraries, laboratories, churches, etc.: 
That is why the architects and technical staff at the Imperial College of 
Science, London, entrusted the important Physics Library illustrated and 
laboratory equipment to this company. The timbers for all Hammer 


furniture and fittings are air seasoned and scientifically kiln dried to with- 
stand the extreme temperature conditions imposed by modern heating. 


Write for pocket catalogue of the complete ‘ U’ Range 
furniture designed by Sir Basil Spence & Partners. 


Geo. M. Hammer & Co. Ltd. 


‘You can trust Hammer’s personal service’ 
Specialists in Library, Office and Laboratory Furniture 
Crown Works, Hermitage Rd., Harringay, London N.4 STAmford Hill 6691-2 


Craftsmen in woodwork since 1858 
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DOVETALES 


Tue Aspirin Age. That’s what the bright 
young cynics call it. The day of high blood 
pressure, coronary thrombosis, excessive 
speed. We’re all so busy doing everything as 
quickly as we can, that we haven’t time to do 
anything at all. Unpleasant it may be, but 
it’s so miserably true. Perhaps the machine 
is about to master man ? 


Would that we had more leisure, we say. 
With all our improved social conditions, 
welfare services, two T.V. channels, five-day 
weeks, ad infinitum, we still lack that 
necessary solitude. As Raymond Mortimer 
once wrote in a Sunday Times Book Exhibi- 
tion catalogue—‘Most of the harm in the 
world comes from people who will interfere 
with their neighbours. If you are bookish, 
you are not infuriated by life’s minor 
miseries—bad weather: shortage of petrol or 
a broken ankle. You don’t have to be gadding 
or gambling. Humanity is of two sects—the 
many unbookish, who loathe solitude; the 
few bookish who require it.” 


Librarians report increased reading on 
every hand, and not only more reading, but 
greater selectivity and higher reading stand- 
ards. And reading demands that solitude 
for which we crave and which the bookish 
surely have found. How does this fit into 
the pattern of the 1960’s and their hurly- 
burly ? It is all a mystery to me. The aged 
American poet, Robert Frost, described life 
as resembling an escalator. ‘“‘Most people 
foolishly run up and down it,” he said. “The 
secret is to stand still and let it carry you up.” 
Regrettably, I must confess to being ore of 
those who haven’t yet found this secret. 


Subscriptions to our parent body will be 
overdue when these words appear and some 
careless or impecunious folk will have been 
removed from the Register. Which reminds 
me of the member of the Yorkshire Aero- 
plane Club, who, when asked for his sub- 
scription said: “It is almost, but not quite 
impossible. My shattered financial condition 
is due to state laws, county laws, borough 
bye-laws, mothers-in-law, daughters-in-law 
and others. Through these laws, I must get 
a business licence, car licence, wireless and 
TV licence, pilot’s licence and marriage 


licence. I am inspected, suspected, dejected, 
rejected, disrespected and expected to supply 
an inexhaustible amount of money for every 
known need, desire or hope of the human 
race. Except for a miracle, I could not 
enclose this cheque. The wolf that is at the 
door has had some pups. I’ve sold ‘em, and 
here is the brass !”’ 


Why will trainees in librarianship, in 
answering examination questions and ques- 
tions set by tutors of classes and corres- 
pondence courses, use abbreviations such as 
the ampersand and etc.? In answer to a 
question on what constitues a typical B.N.B. 
entry, we get—‘‘author, title, publisher 
etc.” Or another on classifying by subject 
and then by form—‘some books are more 
valuable for the forms in which they have 
been written, e.g. novels, essays, etc.’’ Are 
they copying E. T. Bryant of Widnes whose 
excellent book on Music Librarianship is 
spoiled by being bespattered with etcetera, 
or is it just plain carelessness ? I suspect the 
latter but an examiner especially, will look 
for a mention of the points required and will 
deduct marks if they are not stated. “Etc.”’ is 
not an easy way to success and tutors would 
be well advised to stop this practice. 


Another fault, in my view, is a sentence as 
follows: “He will request the book in this 
way @& let the reader know if @ when it is 
available.’’ Irritating to me. 


Students will also omit the article in 
sentence construction. For instance: ‘‘Dewey 
Decimal Classification is a scheme for . . .” 
**Positions of books on shelves are determined 
by ...” As for mis-spellings: Whittaker; 
Whitacker; Whittacker. Brittannica; 
Brittanica; Britainica. Footnotes are shown 
by astericks: asqueriths. And even the Dewi 
scheme ! 


I can safely recommend Sir Ernest Gowers 
“Plain words’ as essential reading for all 
examinees, and re-reading for those who long 
past surmounted these tedious but vital 
hurdles. 

I am gathering a collection of howlers and 
here are six of my most recent: 

1. “The entries in B.N.B. are listed down 
one half of the page and then the other 
perpendicularly.” 
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2. “Continuous revision is carried out by a 
short, permanent staff.”’ 


3. “‘Who’s Who only lists people over 50 
years old...” 


4. “One way of loosening tight shelves is to 
have a display of the subject there 
represented.” 


5. “The index to a book is sometimes found 
at the beginning and sometimes at the 
end. It is more often found in textbooks 
than in fiction.” 


6. ‘The function of the title-page is to show 
the reader the exact title so that, if 
necessary, he can buy a copy of the work.” 


Talking of examinations, the June 
cataloguing paper (Registration) asked for 
explanations of “‘cataloguing-in-source”’ and 
“co-ordinate indexing’’. I remember an 
F.P.E. paper in the same subject not long ago 
which asked for a definition of syndetic as 
applied to cataloguing. I thought this was 
too difficult for and unfair on F.P.E. students. 
But that is now past history and I must 
confine myself to the present. Cataloguing-in- 
source ! Obviously, a new-fangled expression, 
I would guess. The examiners, of course, 
want to know and guessing, lucky as it may 
be sometimes, is too much of a gamble. A 
source is a book of reference, a bibliography, 
a fountain of information. So cataloguing-in- 
source might be concerned with source 
material. Why then not “of source’, instead 
of “in-source”? “That wouldn’t make 
sense”’ retorts the examiner. “Exactly, but 
neither does ‘in-source’.”’ I looked up the 
meaning of source to be sure and was con- 
fronted with “spring; fountain-head; origin; 
place from which the thing comes, or is got; 
book or collection of original documents 
serving as material for the historical study of 
a subject.” 


But I’m still no nearer, and frankly, I 
don’t know. Ask a tutor at a school of 
librarianship: he’s sure to know, prompts my 
sub-conscious. And so I do, but apart from 
a possible “‘vegetable matter with Library of 
Congress connections’ he’s uncertain too. 
Ah well! let’s leave that and turn to the 
other one—co-ordinating indexing. Now to 
co-ordinate is to bind together, and to index 
is to point out, or mark, or provide guidance 


to. So, we may infer, co-ordinate indexing is 
indexing to parts bound or collected together. 
But why co-ordinate? To my school of 
librarianship tutor again, who confirmed my 
view that it doubtless concerns special 
library work. It was originated by an 
American named Tauber, he tells me and is 
one of the methods of indexing discussed in a 
report to Aslib by the Aeronautical Library. 
Yes, but exactly what is it? Well, I decide, 
let’s have a look at E. J. Coates on “Subject 
Catalogues: headings and structure’. He 
must know and there must be a mention in 
his 1960 textbook. Alas, I come away empty- 
handed. So, as I write, I still don’t know 
any more and have no hesitation in admitting 
my ignorance. Spare a thought, however, 
for the poor student faced with these terms. 
“Ah well!’’ says the examiner, “they were 
part of a question which included the 
B.U.C.O.P., the British Catalogue of Music, 
the British Museum General Catalogue of 
Printed Books and the N.C.L. Union 
Catalogues, and only four to be described.” 
I am not appeased. A bad, unfair choice, I 
think, as with syndetic—but an afterthought, 
syndetic is the art of bringing together. Then 
are co-ordinate indexing and syndetic catal- 
oguing synonymous? Can’t be, for catal- 
oguing and indexing aren’t the same. Or 
are they? We make author, subject and 
title index entries for a classified catalogue, 
so we must be indexing! I give up. I just 
don’t know and my sympathies go out to the 
students. Perhaps they knew sufficient about 
B.U.C.O.P. and the rest, after all? The 
consolation is that the senior examiner knew 
the answers, and so did the board of assessors. 
I wonder if the assistant examiners knew ? 
I wonder ! 


The time for annual reports is with us 
again. I cannot expect to receive one better 
produced than that for Chelmsford, which 
includes the public library and the Essex 
Museum. The mechanical sorting of photo- 
charging transaction cards: the need for 
complete and up-to-date catalogues as a 
matter of urgency: forthcoming building 
expansion to give more workspace: the first 
year’s working of the new technical library 
and staff stability are the highlights. On 
art paper, with four excellent photographs, 
it is a pleasure to read and handle, albeit 
printed throughout in black on white. 
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FLASHBACKS 


From Tue Liprary Wor vp of 1911 


“An interesting problem is that on which 
Mr. Edison is working at present with the 
idea of preparing metal to take the place of 
paper in the making of books and periodicals. 
He considers nickel the best substitute for 
paper, as it takes ink better than the other 
metal. He thinks it possible to make nickel 
cheaper, tougher, more flexible than the 
ordinary book paper. A book one inch thick 
would contain 40,000 pages. If this were 
true, there would be a great saving in the 
space occupied by the books, as an inch of 
the finest India paper contains not more 
than 1,500 pages. Mr. Edison says the cost 
of the nickel paper in a book of 40,000 pages, 
which would weigh about a pound, would 
not be more than $1. He also states that 
nickel paper takes colour readily and would 
bring out shades in cuts as well as the best 
calendared paper. He proposes to have 
covers of such books of metal, with beautiful 
designs pressed into them’’. 


From Tue Lisrary Wor~p of 1936 


“Tue custom of keeping lending libraries 
open until a late hour is a relic of pre-war 
days when, certainly in the provinces, many 
readers worked longer, had a very limited 
midday interval, and in some cases not even 
a weekly half-holiday. The facilities of 
branch libraries or convenient bus or tram 
services were rare. Even so, long and late 
library staff hours were not justified. The 
few persons today who cannot find time to 
visit their lending library—at least once a 
week—between 10 and 7.30 are more in 
need of a bed than a book! ” 


THE LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


A Soviet View or British Liprarigs, by 
V. I. Shunkov, G. G. Firsov and N. I. 
Tyulina. Translated by Anthony Thomp- 
son. London, The Library Association. 
1961. 5s. (Members’ price 3s. 6d.). 


Library Association Pamphlet No. 22. 


After their visit to some British libraries in 
1959, three Russian librarians presented a 
brief report when they returned to their own 
This report has, with their per- 


country. 


mission, been translated by Anthony Thomp- 
son, who himself went to the U.S.S.R. on 
the return visit, and the Library Association 
has now published it as a pamphlet. 


The authors are to be congratulated upon 
their grasp of the British library scene after 
such a short visit, for in the main their picture 
is accurate. They have made a sincere 
attempt to grapple with and interpret what 
to them must seem a rather tortuous picture. 
On the other hand, however, they have 
made some mistakes and it would be a pity 
if the main body of librarians in Russia 
accepted the report as a wholly accurate 
picture. By and large, it is the sort of 
report which might have been made by 
visiting librarians from any part of the con- 
tinent, a report which over and over again 
reflects some surprise at the apparent lack of 
British logic. 


They have not hesitated to be critical, and 
we should welcome this, particularly as some 
of their remarks are justified. They comment 
upon the illiberal opening hours of the 
British Museum; the time it takes to get 
books to readers in the larger research 
libraries; the staff shortages in both public 
and research libraries; the lack of a single 
administration covering all libraries; the 
growth of the county library system super- 
imposed on the existing public library 
system which has resulted, as they say, in 
two central libraries in the same town. 
They cannot understand the passive nature 
of British librarianship which results in “no 
active effort to attract new readers to the 
library’? and display work which compares 
unfavourably with that undertaken in Soviet 
libraries. On the question of catalogues, 
they feel that British librarians under- 
estimate their value as “‘the first and obliga- 
tory aid to the reader’’. 


The Russian librarians also found much 
to praise. One was the effort of British 
librarians to improve and rationalise their 
work, and among many other words of 
praise, they laud the new buildings they 
saw, the almost complete coverage achieved 
in this country, the readers’ advisory services, 
our detailed attention to binding, and they 
were obviously enthusiastic about the system 
of stocktaking adopted by the Sheffield 
Public Libraries. 
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A most interesting pamphlet, and one 
which should have a very wide circulation. 
But it is to be hoped that the Library 
Association will not be so passive as the 
Russians think it to be. Official steps should 
be taken to correct some impressions which 
were gained only because the tour was so 
rapid and incomplete. If these first exchange 
visits between Russian and British librarians 
lead to further and more extensive tours 
there is every hope that the sketchy know- 
ledge we have about each other’s libraries 
will be quickly filled in. K.C.H. 


University Exrra-MuraAt Lisrarigs, by 
E. P. Pritchard. London, The Library 
Association. 1961. Pp. 32. 5s. (Members’ 
price 3s. 6d.) Library Association Pamphlet 
No. 21. 

Extra-mural librarianship is a growing 
concern which fringes upon both public and 
university librarianship, yet it is something 
apart from either. Mr. Pritchard makes this 
eminently clear in his useful pamphlet 
which not only describes his own job but 
also details methods used in the sixteen 
other extra-mural libraries in this country. 


There is an idea abroad that adult classes 
are on their way out, but this is far from 
being the case. What is happening, as the 
author points out, is that their character is 
changing. The main body of students are 
no longer artisans out for self-improvement; 
the present corps consists of an already 
educated body going on to advanced study. 
This change means that the demands for 
books’ and other aids are increasing all the 
time in both quantity and quality. Mr. 
Pritchard’s pamphlet touches upon these 
other aids, such as periodicals, maps, gramo- 
phone records and projectors, and shows 
how the extra-mural librarian provides them, 
in collaboration with public libraries, the 
N.C.L. and the individual tutors. 


In all these L.A. pamphlets there is 
multum in parvo, and Mr. Pritchard’s com- 
pression has been well done. The only 
unsatisfactory part of his pamphlet is that 
the results of a questionnaire he sent out 
have been summarised so briefly as to be 
practically useless. It is a pity that space 
prevented a fuller interpretation of the 
answers he received. K.C.H. 


FOR ALL YOUR BOOK REQUIREMENTS 


Public Library Department 
Wigmore Street, London W.1. 


Tel.:, WELbeck 3781 


Dept. Manager: F. W. BLapes 
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Fictrrious Beasts. A_ bibliography by 
Margaret W. Robinson. Library Asso- 
ciation Bibliographies, No. 1, 1961. 

It seems that no subject is too obscure to 
whet the bibliographer’s appetite. In com- 
piling one of Fictrrious Beasts Miss Robin- 
son shows the refinement of a gourmet as 
well as the acumen and diligence of a scholar. 
It is clear even to one whose knowledge of 
beasts, fictitious or otherwise, derives largely 
from Belloc’s brief researches, that it would 
be difficult to improve upon what Miss 
Robinson has done within the limits that she 
has set herself. 

The list is divided into Classical, Medieval 
and Renaissance and Modern beasts, and 
since the line has to be drawn somewhere, 
she has restricted her interest to Europe and 
to printed books, from the earliest times to 
the present day. The basis on which she 
has worked is to deal only with “animals. . . 
whose existence, at first accepted as genuine 
but later rejected, has been found eventually 
to have some basis in fact’’. This allows for 
the inclusion of such familiars as the Dragon, 
the Unicorn, the Griffin, the Phoenix, the 
Basilisk, the Mermaid, the Sea-serpent and 
the Loch Ness Monster, as well as others 
less well known, such as the Amphisboena, 
the Grendel and Grendel’s mother, the Mir- 
mecoleon and the Skoffin. 


It seems a pity that the restrictions Miss 
Robinson has imposed upon herself preclude 
more than a passing reference to creatures 
such as the “‘goofer fish’, which swims back- 
wards to keep the water out of its eyes, and 
the “‘sidehill dodger’’ with two short legs on 
the uphill side, but as she says, her biblio- 
graphy “is very far from being . . . exhaus- 
tive’. She is too modest to add that it shows 
every sign of painstaking research, wide 
knowledge and scrupulous care. 

Nico.as BENTLEY. 


THe Lrrerary MEMORANDA OF WILLIAM 
Hick.inc Prescott, edited by C. Harvey 
Gardiner. University of Oklahoma Press. 
1961. 2 vols. (boxed). Pp. 292 and 284. 


Illus. $12.50. (£5). 

The American author of The Conquest of 
Mexico, The Conquest of Peru and other works 
was the first real historian produced on the 
other side of the Atlantic and his writings 
will always have importance for students of 
history. For over 35 years he kept note- 


books accounting for his activities, studies 
and writings, and these have been deposited 
with the Massachusetts Historical Society 


and edited by C. Harvey Gardiner, himself 


the author of a monograph on Prescott. The 
volumes afford a kind of laboratory study 
of the strivings of an author who was plagued 
with semi-blindness, and they can be read 
by the general reader as a_ biography, 
although their main appeal will be to students 
of American literature in general and Prescott 
in particular. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Eprror, 
“Tue Liprary Wor Lp.” 

28th July, 1961. 
Dear Sir, 

Your readers may like to know that we 
shall be starting a unique experiment in 
Library education in Great Britain next 
January. We shall then be offering a sand- 
wich course leading to the Registration 
Examination of the Library Association. 

The course will be of the end-on type. 
Full-time attendance at the College will 
extend to two terms totalling twenty weeks in 
each of two six-months periods, covering 
eighteen months. During the intervening six 
months students will continue to work in 
their libraries, arrangements being made to 
maintain contact with them either by part- 
time day classes or by correspondence in 
the case of students working a considerable 
distance from Liverpool. 

This is the first time that a method well 
tried in industry has been applied to the 
field of librarianship. Liverpool is_ well 
situated with a fine public library service, 
the neighbouring counties of Cheshire and 
Lancashire, The University Library under 
its new librarian, and excellent private and 
industrial libraries. In addition to the full- 


time staff it can call upon a wide range of 


specialist lecturers, and in fact offers a wider 
range than most other full-time schools. 

Further particulars may be had from 
the Head of the Professional Studies Dept. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. SNAPE, 
Lecturer in Librarianship. 

College of Commerce, 
Tithebarn Street, 
Liverpool, 2. 


q 


CEDRIC CHIVERS Ltd. 
BATH 


Specialists in all types of binding for Public 


and County Libraries. 


Our Clearseen and Patterned Rexine styles 
are favoured by Librarians and the Public 
all over the World. 


BATH 7355 


SNEAD LIBRARY SYSTEM 


Has been adopted by — 
TWENTY UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
FOURTEEN UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES IN CANADA 


FIVE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES IN AFRICA 


Our Technical Staff is at the disposal of Librarians and Architects to prepare 
schemes for Library installations 


LUXFER LIMITED 


Waxlow Road, Harlesden, London, N.W.10 


Telephone ELGar 7292 Telegrams Luxfer Harles London 
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DISTINCTIVE 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


IN 

TRADITIONAL 
AND 
CONTEMPORARY 
STYLE 


@ With sixty years experience in design and manufacture, Libraco have 
always carried out contracts to the entire satisfaction of architects. 
For counters, bookcases, panelling, desks, tables, chairs, and best 
grade cabinet work their reputation stands very high. 


% Their works are well-equipped with the latest type of machinery, 
turning out modern equipment at competitive prices. 


+ Libraco are always pleased to submit estimates or, when desired, 
to offer suggestions for designs, etc. 


LIBRACO LIMITED 


DEPARTMENT L/W 
LOMBARD WALL, WOOLWICH ROAD, CHARLTON, S.E.7 
Telephone: Greenwich 3308/9 Iustrated catalogues sent on request 


Printed by Frank Jucxes Lrp., 8 & g St. Mary’s Row, Birmingham 4; and 
Published by Anpre Devutscn Lrp 105 Great Russell Street London WC1 
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